











Or how to Realize the Most Money with the Smallest Expenditure of Capital 
and Labor in the Care of Bees, Raticnally Considered. 
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STARTING AN APIARY. 


No. &. 
*fPHRESUMING our friends have all sue- 
— ceeded in extracting all the honey 
that has been gathered, satisfactorily to 
themselves at least, thus far, we shall re: 
commend now that steps be taken at once 
torear queens. (We are presuming these 
remarks will reach you about Aug. Ist.) 
Whether we rear queens to replace those 
not sufficiently prolific or for making new 
colonies, we want just the verg best we 
can have, and in giving directions for so 
doing we shall confine ourselves to such 
processes as are least likely to fail, and 
have been fully tested. 

In the first place assuming that among 
bees ‘‘like produces like,’ we would ask 
every one of our readers to mentally de- 
cide which is his very best queen, i. e., 
which one invariably fills her hive with 
brood early in the season and as surely 
gives you a large yield of honey. At the 
same time we would have this progeny 
show the three yellow bands as an indica- 
tion of Italian blood if possible, yet bear- 
ing in mind that when we are obliged to 
select stock to rear queens from our own 
apiary, we should consider it better to 
rear from a very prolific queen not pure, 
than to use a queen producing very light 
colored bees though not very prolific. 

This advice may be qualified somewhat 
by those who very much fear stings, but 
as we are to ‘“‘makethe most money’ at 
all hazards, we shall have to make stings 
a secondary consideration, and rest as- 
sured that you will all in time learn to 
fear stings but little. If you are so for- 
tunate as to have a queen, very prolific, 
producing three banded bees, and these 
of a quiet disposition, too, consider her 
worth $25.00 at least, for we have found 
such queens quite rare; our most prolific 
ones oftenest produce cross hybrids. 
During poor seasons we welieve the full 
blood Italians invariably gather more 
honey according to their number than the 
hybrids, and to conclude we should dis- 
like to rear many queens from a queen 
that we had not previously tested ‘our- 
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selves. We would have an imported 
queen if we could afford it, because we 
should then be sure of having a pure 
mother, but did she not prove prolific we 
should use some other, perhaps one of her 
daughters. 

Having carefully decided on your besé 
colony, we now wish you to point out 
your least profitable, in all points enum- 
erated, i. e. diametrically the opposite of 
your best. 

If your apiary contains fifty hives or 
more you can probably find one so poor 
that her head had better be taken off at 
once, no matter if she is pure Italian. 
Some, we are sorry to say, knowingly 
sell such queens, thereby doing much to 
deteriorate the reputation cf the Italians, 
for all such stocks are sure to die out un- 
der the old order of things and are con- 
sequently never or rarely permitted to 
reproduce themselves, We should be 
very careful that we do not subvert nature 
by carefully nursing unprolific queens 
that would otherwise die before they could 
have a chance of perpetuating their poor 
qualities, simply because they produce 
three banded workers. 

Assuming that introducing queens is 
always visky (we shall treat this subject 
in future) we will avoid the necessity of so 
doing by “swapping” all the brood com)s 
of our first mentioned colony for an equal 
number from the latter. ‘This should give 
us at this season of the year from. fifteen 
to twenty queen cells, and you are to 
count them carefully in just one week 
from the date of making the exchange. 

Now if you have in you apiary so 
many queens that are not good ones, re- 
move and destroy them the same day that 
the cells are counted. A very plain test 
of what we call a “good queen” is to des- 
troy all that are not working in an upper 
story at this date, presuming that had 
there been no more than a pint of bees 
April Ist, sheshould before Aug. Ist have 
made a good colony, and if she has not 
done this we would throw her away and 
try another. In two days more or in 
nine days from the time our cells were 
started we will insert a cell in each of the 
queenless colonies, and to avoid as far as 
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may be, having it torn ein, we would. in- 
sert it in place of some one that the bees 
have started during the two days. For a 
simple mark to designate which hives we 
have made queenless we slip a grape leaf 
partly under the cover of the hive and 
the leaf is left there until the young 
queens are found to be laying, which we 
find to be in from six to twelve days after 
insertion of the cell. It may be objected 
that much time is lost in keeping a colony 
queenless thus long, but it is at a season 
of the year when more brood is generally 
of little account and the time is not 
greater, many times, than would he con: 
sumed in introducing a queen, besides, 
our cells are built and queens are hateh- 
ed in full colonies, points which although 
they may not be absolutely necessary at 
all times, are certainly safe for Novices.” 
If your object be increase of stock, hav- 
ing queens already good, proceed for cells 
as before. Have your new hives, trellises, 
sawdust, ete.. arranged before hand and 
in place of removing queens take two 
combs, one of honey and one of brood 
hatching out, from each colony that can 
spare a swarm, put these with all adher- 
ing bees (but not the old queen) into the 
new hive and cover the top and sides of 
these combs with the quilt, insert cells as 
before and when the young queens are 
laying give them combs enough (without 
bees) from any old colonies to fill out the 
hive. These combs should be mostly 
brood combs, and thus we shall have full 
colonies at once equal to any of the old 
ones, and indeed, if the season continue, 
in a few days these new colonies can 
spare a comb or two for other new ones, 
but we should avoid having frames only 
partly filled in the hives for wintering. 

Remember if we are going to try and 
winter all colonies without loss, they must 
be all good so far as combs and bees are 
concerned and most of all, a good queen. 
No matter about the honey so they don't 
starve before September for we wish to 
take it all away then. 

Above all things don’t let robbers have 
any hand in the business, whenev er they 
vet. very bad you had better stop. “Nov- 
ive” says you had better stop whenever 
they get so bad that a bee veil is neces- 
sary, but “P. G,” doesn't quite agree to 
that, yet she is getting a “way, ’ this season 
of working about among the bees without 
any covering at all for the head, and with 


apparently the greatest unconcern. Even 
“6 ° * . ’ bs 
a ‘sting in the mouth” isn’t the “terrible 


affair’ now, that it used to be, and the 
swelling instead of lasting two or three 
days now lasts but a few hours. 

By the way, dear readers, we will im- 
part a great secret if you'll promise 
never to t. ll any one else, for it is worth 
a great many dollars (more or less). "Tis 
a perfect preventive of robbers and you 
may open hives, leave them open, leave 


combs all around the apiary, and be as 
free from annoyance as if on a desert 
and “nary” 


bheeto bother. Tf it don’t do 





all we ens money will be refunded. 
This is for our unfortunate friends who 
don't have fall pasturage. Well! Ahem! 
Extract the honey or whatever other 
work you may wish during warm, moou- 
light evenings. You will need to use 
considerable smoke to subdue the bees at 
first, and you will have to be careful ot 
you lamp or lantern if you use one. 
Unless you are hunting queens, ete., you 

‘an learn to do very well by, * ‘moonlight 
alone. ’(We mean “only;’ “'tain't good” 
to he “alone.’’) 

P. S.—Mrs. “‘N.” says if she is expect- 
ed to be assistant, she prefers some other 
“post” than holding the lamp.” 

P. 8. No. 2.—We would advise all who 
feel disposed, to try the queen nurseries, 
but can only add that our opinion remains 
unchanged, viz: that to rear the best 
queens we would prefer that they have 
the full run of the hive as soon as_hatch- 
ed. Unfertile queens, we are inclined to 
think, would be of as little use to ‘“Nov- 
ices’ as they are to strange bees, and we 
have found them very uncertain property, 
to say the least. We have sveceeded well 
in making new colonies, as follows: Cut 
out your cells and place them in the 
nursery, with bees or without, it don't 
matter. <A lot of queens cages fastened 
or suspended in a frame make a nursery ; 
if pasturage is not abundant, some pro- 
vision should be made in one end of the 
cage for the queen to feed herself. Hang 
the frame, cages, cells and all in the mid- 
dle of a populous colony; remove the 
empty cells as soon as the queen is 
hatched to give her more room, and as 
soon as you can thereafter, release her 
among the bees on one of the frames ot 
comb removed from the hive. Place this 
comb, bees, queen and all, between two 
combs of hatching brood from other 
hives, in a new hive and on a new stand. 
When she lays, fill up as before. You 
thus save some time and are not obliged 
to make yOur swarm until your queens 
are hatched and approved of. If you 
have more than ten or dozen cells a large 
colony will be required to give bees 
enough to each queen. It may not in- 
jure young queens to be kept caged sever- 
al days, yet we do not feel satisfied that 
such a course is advisable. 

> oe - 

Ir your income from bees has been 


small, make your expenses in that direc- 
tion correspondingly so. Many times ‘tis 
hard to come down to rigid economy, but 


it generally “does a body good” after all. 
- -_ > -— 


‘Tis very bad economy to feed bees all 
winter and then have them die. Let us 
all resolve to attempt to winter no more 
stocks than we can probably take through. 
If all are now agreed that sugar for winter 
is as safe as honey, ‘nothing will be lost 


but our time, in giving it a farther trial, 
for the honey sells for the most. 
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INTRODUCTION OF QUEENS, 


A S many infalliable plans have been 
=— given for introducing queens per- 
haps, as for any other operation in Bee 


Culture, yet the great number of com- 
plaints that are continually being made of 
humiliating failures, seem to indicate suc- 
cess by no means certain with auy one 
plan. Several points require considera- 
tion in the matter; for instance, we can 
afford to run some risk of losing a queen 
occasionally, rather than to consume the 
amount of time required for some of the 
methods given, such as caging the queen 
or keeping the colony queenless until all 
brood is hatched, or letting one of the 
cells hatch and then destroying the young 
queen after she has torn down the rest of 
the cells, and before she has become fer- 
tue. 

We think Mr. Quinby favors one, or 
both of these processes, and it is true that 
queens will often be received this way 
when quicker methods fail, but as the 
danger of having queens die in the cage 
when they have been some time confined, 
is considerable, we cannot think it much 
advantage after all. We cannot think any 
of the plans invariably safe, such as scent- 
ing bees and queens with peppermint, to- 
bacco, ete,, for a queen is often well treat- 
ed for a few hours and then attacked and 
stung. In mid-summer confining the 
queen on combs of hatching brood with- 
out bees, is probably as safe a plan as 
any, and will do very well for a queen of 
considerable value, but as we must gener- 
ally make a new colony to do this, and it 
takes considerable time, we think it can- 
not come into general favor, besides it is 
next to impossible to do this except in 
very wafm weather. 

Mr. Langstroth’s plan is the one we 
think best, all things considered, and we 
shall make no additions to his directions 
only to say that no exact time can be giv- 
en as to when the queen shall be liberated. 
In warm weather, during a yield of honey 
they can almost always be uncaged in 
about twenty-four hours, and we have 
sometimes succeeded perfectly in releas- 
ing the queen at once, without caging at all, 
We would strongly recommend Novices to 
experiment with queens of no value until 
they learn to judge by the behaviour of 
the bees when danger may be expected. 
Queens are more often “hugged to death” 
than stung, and where they have been re- 
leased after being caged but a short time, 
or when the queen is very valuable we 
should always examine the hive after an 
hour or so, and again after a lapse of sev- 
eral hours. In early spring, or after fall 
pasturage has ceased, queens are most 
difficult to introduce ; at the latter season 
we sometimes have them killed even after 
they have filled several combs with eggs, so 
we think it best to attend to all such work 
us early in the fall as is practicable. We 
do not favor stopping the cage with cloth, 
paper wet with honey, comb compressed 
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in the hands, or any such means, because 
we Wish to see the bees when the queen is 
set free. When they first become aware 
of the fact that they are queenless, the 
cage of the strange queen is generally 
densely covered with bees, sometimes 
knotted so closelythat they can hardly be 
pulled apart; but if the wire cloth of 
which the cage is made, is of a mesh not 
less than ten strands to the inch, no dan- 
ger need be apprehended to the queen. 
The knotted bees often make a buzzing 
sound, and it is never safe to release the 
queen before this buzzing has ceased, even 
if they keep it up for four days ora week, 
as we have sometimes known them to do. 
When she can be released safely, but few 
bees should be seen on the cage and these 
not excitedand angry. Slip out the wad 
of paper that confines her as quietly as 
possible. and carefully note appearances. 
If they offer her food which she partakes 
of quietly, allis well, probably; but if they 
crowd after her and grasp her as they 
would a robber, pick her up with your fin- 
gers carefully and recage her. If a bee 
attempts to sting her while in your hands, 
you had better crush him; some smoke 
here is quite serviceable, and if you should 
get stung yourself, dont make a fuss 
about it until your queen is safely caged. 
Keep her caged until toward sunset the 
next day and try again. Sometimes it is 
best to destroy all queen cells after three 
or four days, if they ‘don’t behave;’’ also 
removing all their brood, ‘‘does good” at 
times.- If that wont do, take their combs 
away, and when you can’t get them to have 
any queen unless they rearit from a cell of 
their own, console yourself with the idea 
that you are no worse off than some oth- 
er folks have been occasionally. 

If you wish to become an expert in 
such matters keep practicing; learn the 
conditions necessary for being able to 
take a frame of brood bees and all from 
one hive and place it in another without 
fishting. The matter is very easy, when 
the bees are in the proper mood, and it 
expedites work greatly, such as giving a 
colony choice brood wherewith to rear a 
queen and strengthening them up in num- 
bers at the same time. 

Bees are wonderfully tractable and 
yield to our wishes with the greatest good 
nature when we have learned just where 
and how they may be “imposed upon’ 
with impunity. 
~> —- o.. 

Ir we have decided to winter our bees 
on sugar syrup instead of honey, the only 
question remaining is, whether they have 
bees enough and a good queen, i, e. one 
that has proved herself prolific; and not 
whether they have stores suflicient. 

————_ ~> < eo ---- 

Sexp us all th. circulars pertaining to 
bee culture you can, if you have reason to 
think they contain misrepregentations. 
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"Medina, Aug. 1, 1873. 


Ovr Quinby hive has again lots of bees 


but “nary” box honey. 
———— ~»— ae 
IN preparing to introduce Queens, re- 


member that a hive ‘sometimes contains 


tee, 
— - —_ > 

Doleful. Novice’s basswood Orchard is 
heing eaten up by the Grasshoppers, but 
he declares ‘there'll be blood shed’ be- 
fore they finish. If grasshoppers made 
honey what tons of it our county might 
furnish. 


- ~> << > 

A. T. Wricut Chicago Ils. sells a very 
small pamphlet, recommending his patent 
hive, for 25e. He not only endorses su- 
gar syrup for wintering but leaves Novice 
far in the shade in directing that it be fed 
to bees to produce nice box honey profit- 
ably. Nice looking comb honey can be 
produced it is true as our experiments in 
feeding last fall gave us ample proof, but 
in taste tis sugar syrup still, and worst of 
all ’twould cost a dollar a pound or more. 
It may be right for Mr. Wright to charge 
people for a ‘right’ to make his closed 
frame “Coming Hive,” but we don’t think 
it right to charge 25c for the book. We 
Beekeepers work hard for our “25 cents- 
es’ Mr, W. 

mm a eS 
HONEY COLUMN. 





H. SHANE, Chatham Center, 

ii Q Center, Medina county, O., has 
3000 Ibs. nice clover honey, wants 16 cents 
for it. 

I have 2000 Ibs. (4 bbls.) of first-class 
extracted honey for sale at 18 cents. Bar- 
reis not to be returned. 

R. Witxry, Cadiz, Ohio. 

We have about 1500 lbs. for which we 
want 16 cents. (‘Raised one cent, 


‘eause honey’s scarce.’’) 
A. I. Roor & Co, 
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ITALIAN QUEENS FOR $1,00, 





Le our prospectus for ‘Gleanings,’ we 
<— mentioned that we should endeavor to 
test all improved processes before recom- 
mending them, but the very plain state- 
ments made in regard to sending eggs 
successfully by mail induced us to deviate 
so far as we did. The result, as we have 
found it, is that eggs may hatch and _pro- 
duce good queens when gent short dis- 
tances only, but we have in no case 
known them to retain any vitality when 
two or more days were occupied in transit. 
Now, as we wish to make amends as far 
as we can for the disappointment, we will 
credit the parties who sent us money for 
eggs, the amount on something else, or 
will return the money if they prefer, pro- 
viding the eggs were properly cared for as 
soon as received, and produced no brood. 

Novice was so unwilling to aband- 
on his project of furnishing Italian stock 
to the mass of bee-keepers at a small ex- 
pense, that he could not give it up; ac- 
cordingly on the 23d of July he rode 
about twenty-five miles on horseback vis- 
iting neighboring apiuries, with the follow- 
ing result: 

We, whose names are placed below, will, 
after Aug. Ist, furnish Italian queens un- 
tested and unwarranted for $1.00 each, for 
the balance of the season. Queens will 
be reared from the choicest mothers we 
can procure, and will be shipped by ex- 
press as soon as ar! commence laying. 

J. Suaw & Sox, Chatham Center, Medi- 


na Co., O. 
W. H. Suaxe, Chatham Center, Medina 


‘o., O. 
E. D. Parsons, Lodi, Medina Co., O. 
1, E. Dantes, Lodi, Medina Co., Q. 
A. 1 Roor & Co., Medina, O. 
In regard to chances of the queens 
meeting impure drones, we would say 


‘that Messrs. Shaw, Daniels and Parsons 


have almost no black bees in their locali- 
ties, and their apiaries comprise over two 
hundred colonies of choice Italians. Mr. 
Shane has not more than half a dozen 
black colonies in range of his apiary, and 
agrees to have these all Italianized if he 
has to do it entirely at his own expense. 

As for our own apiary (we have now 
but few black colonies in our own neigh- 
borhood) we are diligently at work weed- 
ing out all inferior queens, and as we pro- 
pose to rear all queens from a well tested 
queen, ours will be—well, good hybrids, 
the worst of them. Those from the first 
mentioned apiary, we think, will be near- 
ly all pure. As the Postmaster General 
has decided that bees are not mailable, 
we recommend that queens be sent only 
by express, and many queen breeders 
think it much the best mode of transit 
for the future welfare of the queens. In 
case more orders are received than can 
be filled this seasen, the money will be 
returned. ‘To have least trouble in intro- 
ducing, orders should be sent as early as 
possible. 
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OUR Pee ack ae ANDA CHAT 
WITH OUR READERS, 


A FTER waiting until the 17th of July 
» for our grape vines to get “‘presenta- 
ble,” we now respectfully offer a view of 
“our home’ to our friends, with the sin- 
cere wish that it may be of value to them, 
as the place wherein our “successes and 
reverses’ of the past seven years have 
been made in the science of bee culture. 
In front of the bee Louse door, Mrs. N. 
appears so intent on having the “blue 
eyed baby” deport herself properly that 
she doesn’t consider bee culture very 
much, and, in fact, in one of the best. of 
the negatives, the Lombard pliim tree in 
the fore-ground obscures her tace entirely, 
which she exeuses by saying, aforesaid 
baby had pulled her sun bonnet over her 
eyes and she was assisting her to extricate 
herself, for like all babies, she wanted “to 
see the whole performance.” Miss Maud, 
and Master Ernest, (Novice Jr.,) of ages 
nine and eleven, stand at her left, and 
have demanded so much attenticn in 
time past in the endeavor to have their 
young ideas ‘‘shoot’ properly, that Mrs. 


N. has never been, practically, much of 
an apiarist: besides, Novice has never 
yet succeeded in persuading her to get 


stung once every day during the season, 
or oftener, that she may get over the “dire 
effects’ that follow from being stung only 
once, 

“Pp. G.” appears on the left of the pic- 
ture and insists on being passed by with- 
out “note or comment, ’ trusting that she 
may be able to assist in the cause of bee 
culture notwithstanding. Novice is so 
well known that nothing need be said of 
him, and in fact it is the apiary rather 
than the dramatis persone with which 
we have most to do. 

To digress alittle: ‘Twas but yesterday 
we visited the apiary of one of our sub- 
seribers who we hope will pardon us 
when he sees this. As he was away we 
took notes as follows: A very serviceable 
hee house had been built, but we did not 
yo inside; around its door, some near, 
some more remote, were scattered hives 
of diverse sizes, shapes and colors. We 
believe none stood square cast and west, 
or north and south, and we remember 
none that were perpendicular; a few con- 
tained bees, but more, none; those that 
did were so covered with grass and weeds 
that the poor little forlorn looking black 
fellows had to dodge and twist to get out 
orin, Many of the hives were made with 
much care and skill, but we fear our 
friend had become discouraged. Améri- 
can hives lay around all sides up, and the 
movable side seemed always anywhere 
but in place, whether they contained bees 
or not. A fine looking new hive made 
something on the “Adair idea,” revealed 
when the cover was raised, nothing but a 
heap of dead bees and some shreds of 








moth-eaten comb. And this was the 24th 
of July. 

How many of our readers have diseard- 
ed or empty hives lying around; and we 
wonder, too, if they have ever resolved to 
waste no money or time on new fixtures 
and experiments ? 

Our friend’s apiary certainly was not a 
pleasant place, and we fear he had avoid- 
ed it for that reason, and because the sea 
son for honey here is very poor. 

Now this is nothing new—it is almost 
an old story in bee-keeping—and we rec- 
ognized it when we took up bee-culture. 
The plan of our apiary has been changed 
many times since we started it, and the 
hives have been chanved, too, when 
‘twould have have been better to have “let 
well enough alone.” 

About five years ago we recognized the 
value of shade in the hottest weather, and 
planted sixty Concord grape-vines. ‘They 
were planted according to “l'uller on the 
Grape,’ and the trellises were made 
he directs. The vines did finely, but the 
arrangement of trellises, which can still 
be seen in the foreground of the picture, 
made rapid work with the hives very in- 
convenient; also eight feet between tre! 
lisses was farther than was needed between 
the hives, and so caused useless steps. 
With the present arrangement work is 
much facilitated, and we have as yet 
found no inconvenience from hives beiny 
too close. Each hive has a precise place 
assigned it, and the simplicity hive can 
be leveled up with a spirit level if desired. 
As but little gronnd is occupied, but little 
labor is requisite to keep it clean and 
free from weeds, which we think most im- 
portant, for then rubbish is more apparent 
and you will be more likely to keep it 
gathered up. We first used the Lang- 
stroth, but soon was led to. think the 
frames difficult of removal, and so made 
fifty American hives, besides trying a 
vreat variety of patent hives. [very 
frame now goes nicely in every hive in 
our apiary, we are happy to say. On the 
right of the picture may be seen our 
“spring balance,” which suspends a mod- 
erate ¢ lony. So far we have not had 
more than two weeks that the hand on the 
dial has shown increase this season, and 
now it is going the ‘‘wrong way” at a rate 
that admonishes us to see that there be 
no colonies that may need feeding, for 
starvation may happen even in July and 
August. 

In front of the ‘balance’ may be seen 
one of the open sections of the “dollar 
hive,’ and we feel more than ever satis: 
fied that nothing more cumbrous is ever 
needed in the shape of a bee hive; as to 
whether their appearance is so “very 
homely,” can be judged from the row of 
them on the left. It will be observed that 
our old style Langstroth hive shows a back 
ventilator, these we have thought, from 
the experience of late years to be worse 
than useless and so have fastened them 
up permanently. If they are opened in 
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hot weather they are soon used for an 
entrance and then cannot be closed again 
without loss of bees. Covering with wire 
cloth will not do for they will be soon 
covered with propolis. If all ventilation 
be given in front, as in the “dollar hive’ 
it can be enlarged to any extent and then 
contracted without annoyance to the bees. 

The door in full view contains no window 
and perhaps one window may answer yet 
there are times when two might be bette’. 

We prefer windows in the doors, for 
then they are closed dark when the inner 


doors are in place in winter; besides if 


bees collect on the windows they are off at 
once when the door is opened. The hoe 
and spade left standing by the door are 
favorite implements w ith “Novice” espec- 
ially this season, for many of our trellisses 
under the new arrangement were left 

“vineless;” these we find can be rapidly 
filled up by simply burying a long, grow- 
ing shoot, an inch or more, under the 
ground and then bringing it up where 
wanted; these green canes take root in 
a few days. One thrifty Concord vine 
will make a dozen or more good, strong 
vines in a season. We have several such 
shoots that have covered a trellis with 
heavy foliage already. The “railroad” 
and car is but dimly visible through the 
foliage, and the extractor we hope will 
assist those who could not “make it out,” 
even if it be but a distant view. The 
“camp chair’ in the vicinity of “Novice,” 
might suggest “taking things easy,” but 
we believe he seldom uses it only on the 
Sabbath. 

We would say, in conclusion, that no 
great amount of time has been expended, 
as some might suppose, for it has been 
mostly done at odd times, before break- 
fast, after supper, etc., and instead of 
being a task most of the work has been 
but a pleasant recreation. 

P.S8.—Of course our bees don't sting 
when they are well treated. (“It's astory.” 
“P. G.’) Mrs. “N.” and the children 
wouldn't be there if they did, for they 
don’t “take to stings.” 

~~. 
CAUSE OF DYSENTERY. 


i Y bees, twenty-four stocks, wintered 
2 on their summer stands, all healthy, 
but not strong in numbers as usual at the 
opening of spring, but some recruited. 
Their stores was almost exclusively hon- 
ey dew, And now when I tell you I have 
been a bee keeper since 1863, in localitics 
where this source of supply is often very 
abundant, and that I have kept on an av- 
from twenty to eighty stocks a season, 


and that I have never lost a colony of 


bees from dysentery, or any other disease 
that I know of, you will not think strange 
that I cannot indorse all the complaints 
laid to its charge. I have little however 
to say in its favor, except that it usually 
appears about this season, when in this 
locality, where we have neither white 





clover nor linden, but often as is the case 
this season, would have a hard season 
without it; it keeps the bees breeding and 
helps out wonderfully until the summer 
and fall flowers come, from which our sur- 
plus is principally gathered. 
K. K. Girp, 
Appleton City, St. Ctair Co., Mo. 
That honey dew was not the only cause 
of dysentery, we have had ample proof, 
and we are glad to learn further that bees 
-ometimes thrive on it. Every additional 
fact furnished will help determine just 
how food acts in this matter, for that food 
is at the bottom of the whole trouble, few 
now feel inclined to doubt. 
Sm ee 


PROBLEMS. 





ALO. 14.—Queen’s cells after being 
‘I sealed, it is said, will hatch as well 
anywhere else as in the hive, if the tem- 
perature be right. What temperature is 
right? “Can't we send ’em by mail?’ 
suggests Novice; but “P. G.” says not, 
for they must not be “bumped” or rough- 
ly handled. Again, are all the requisites 
for extra queens dependent on the treat- 
ment of the larvae before sealing the 
cell, is there no development that re- 
quires full liberty, air, exercise, etc., after 
hatching? We dwell on this unduly, 
perhaps, but firmly believe that extra pro- 
lific queens are the secret of large yields 
of honey. 


No. 15. In some localities our bees are 
in the habit of invading Groceries and 
Confectioneries ete. in the fall. Now is 
there any way to keep them busy so they 
will not annoy our neighbors i. e. can we 
feed them in any way that will not incite 
robbing? We know of one case where 
this was done accidentally as follows: 

Quite a quantity of honey was hung up 
in a wood house in frames, and of course 
the bees began to carry it away, but tor 
some unaccountable reason no robbing 
ensued. They worked at the honey until 
fruit trees blossomed, then abandoned it; 
commenced again after they were gone, 
and so on; yet there was no robbing 
at all. In this case it seems the abundance 
of the plunder made them think it was 
natural stores, but we have in vain tried 
to produce a ‘similar result. We should 
like facts on the subject but would advise 

cautious experiments or it might result in 

a “big row” and disgust a whole neighbor- 
Bite “with bees and Beekeepers. ‘The 
case mentioned was in Mr. Shaw's Apiary, 
alluded to elsewhere, and the bees were 
Italians. We are afraid t wouldnt work 
with black and hybrids. 


No. 16 Has any one ever wintered a 
colony absolutely without pollen and did 
they rear brood successfully ? 
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HEADS OF GRAIN FROM DIFFER- 
ENT FIELDS. 


F\S#0. 82.—Wax being scarce I used my 
| . grafting wax (Downings receipt 3 of 
=“ beeswax, 3 of rosin, 2 of tallow,) for my 
barrels, which makes a tougher wax, less lia- 
ble to crack and melts easier than wax alone, 

Mrs. Tupper was certainly wrong when she 
said that the extractor injured the young 
bees, my little girl turned so fast as to throw 
some worms out, and yet the balance hatch- 
ed out quite satisfactory. You have left us 
‘*greenhorns’’ in a complete muddle about 
the best way of extracting. It is well I had 
got through before your July No. came to 
hand or else **P. G.’’ would have seared me 
out. The only advice I ean give is to 
get your extractor as near the hive as pos- 
sible and then go it. J. B. Towniey, Red 
Hill, Va. ; , 

We don’t know why grafting wax is not 
just the thing for barrels. We are very 
slad that Mr. T. found no trouble from 
robbers in using his extractor close to 
ihe hive. We have this season had no 
day as yet that the yield of honey was 
xreat enough to induce them to behave so 
well. If each hive gave 30 or 40 Ibs. of 
honey, as they should, Mr. T. would have 
io stop so often to carry in his honey that 
‘twould be a bother; and if he carried a 
barrel along, too, he would need Mr. 
Blakeslee’s “car and tent”. If his hives 
were none of them more than twenty- 
four feet from his bee house door, as ours 
are, would he not think it cheapest to 
have his extractor a fixture, implements 
stationary, and carry in the combs and 
return them ? 

No. 83.-—-I am going to ask a great favor of 
you, hoping that you will take the time to 
erantit. My cellar is not right somehow to 
keep my beesin. They mould and get damp, 
although we call itadry cellar, and I have 
made up my mind that if you would take the 
time and give me written instructions just 
how to builda bee house that would accom- 
modate 100 colonies and have it so that I can 
use it in the summer to extract honey in. 
I would repay you in some manner suflicient- 
ly to satisfy you. I want descriptions or 
specifications very minute and plain, so that 
a common carpenter and joiner could not err 
in building the same. I have undoubted con- 
fidence in you with regard to this building. 
We have long, cold winters here. ars gis 

Martin H. Apams, Port Ann, N. Y. 

It is a pleasure for us to be able to as- 
sist our subscribers in any way, and the 
subscription paid for “Gleanings” entitles 
all, to all the information we are able to 
sive on the subject of bee culture. Were 
we to build again, we should make out a 
bill for lumber as follows. See plan of 
the bee and honey house in April num- 
ber: . 

52 pieces for joists and studding, 2x12 
inches and 103 feet long. These are to 
be nailed together so as to form thirteen 
lrames, 103 feet square. The ends may 
be simply lapped at the corners on all ex- 
cept the two frames that are at the ends 
of the building. These should be let into 
each other so as to have the corner studs 
and outer floor joists flush with the out- 
side of the building. .This makes out 
joists for the floor and overhead and for 
the studding only one foot apart; but we 
think this none too near when we consid- 
er the barrels of honey that are to he 











rolled on the floor, and the necessity of 
holding our packing so it will not sift 
out. 

Mr. Washburn remarks that 14x12 stuff 
would do equally well for the studding 
and overhead, and we think he is right; 
for when boarded tight on both sides such 
a frame is very strong. 

Your carpenter must manage, by some 
means to nail a floor on the under side of 
of the joists as well as above to hold che 
sawdust packing between the two. We 
accomplished this by raising the floor be- 
fore putting in the uprights, so that a 
workman could nail on the under side. 
About a dozen more pieces will be need- 
ed for the studding for the gable ends, and 
these should be got out as long as con- 
venient, for these at each side of the door 
had better reach up to the roof. 

The rafters, twenty-six in number, may 
be 13x4 and of such length as will be de- 
termined by the pitch of your roof. Ours 
projects one foot from the eaves, and the 
roof boards the same at the ends, so we 
have a one foot cornice all round. This, 
liawever, is more for taste than utility. 

With the aid of our photograph, any 
carpenter would be able to construct the 
building without further directions, we 
think. 

We have made our roof with rather a 
sharp pitch for convenience in storing the 
shelves and inner doors in the loft in sum- 
mer time. The floor is to be packed with 
sawdust when laid, but all the rest is sim- 
ply put in the loft and pushed over be- 
tween the studding until full. As it set- 
tles indrying, more can be pushed in every 
fall before storing the bees inside, for sev- 
eral years. 

As with extractors, each one must de- 
termine how much expense he can put in 
such a house, but we should always build, 
if possible, so that the house may be 
painted sometime, if not when built. We 
presume that a house could be built for 
#50 that would winter bees perfectly ; but 
in that case it would have to be rough 
and plain. Ours cost about $200 com- 
plete. Before you decide you cannot at- 
ford a house for wintering, reflect that in 
case even as many stocks survive on 
their summer stands, we shall have to 
provide at least five pounds of food per 
stock extra every winter. 

No. 8t.—Don’t make such sweeping asser- 
tions about feeding as you have lately. Re- 
member you are a ‘Novice, as of old.’’ Wit- 
ness the loss of a stock in June, which, if it 
had been fed. perhaps might have been mak- 
ing part of the tons of honey yielded by the 
*‘Hexagonal Apiary.’’ It strikes me that you 
have been running that *‘old windmill’’ at 
such a rate this spring, that the poor bees 
have often had to exclaim, **Ah! he is only 
a Novice! for he has not attended to us as he 
once did, and we shall have to give up. 

Pp. H. Gisss, Guelph, Ont. 

Thank you, friend G., for frank eriti- 
cisms. We are certainly still but ‘“Nov- 
ices,” but not such cruel ones as to let 
any bees starve, we assure you, nor can 
we look back and see that neglect was 
the trouble, unless it was neglect in mak- 
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ing sure that each colony had prolific 
queens last fall. The stock lost in June 
was this way: Their queen failed in 
April or May, and to keep them up one 
from another weak colony was given them 


that failed also. Hatching brood, of 


course, would have saved them, but it 
would have been too much like dividing 
stocks under the circumstances, so we 
gave them a queen cell and they held out 
until not more than a dozen Italians were 
left, and these few guarded their ample 
stores of sealed syrup until none were 
left but the sentinels who stood guard at 
their domicile until the last. May we 
not learn from them a lesson otf perse- 
verance ? 


No. 8.—Judging from present behavior, my 
bees will only take advantage of basswood to 
raise more brood, begin more queen cells, 
and keep me continually anxious and contin- 
ually at work trying to circumvent them. // 
between ‘‘plenty of pollen’’ and plenty of 
brood there be the relation of cause and effect, 
it is clear enough why they thus behave—for 
allthe season through (thus far) there has 
Ween a superabundance of pollen stored. 

I had a comb in one frame that as to contents 
was literally nothing, but pollen at one time. 
1 wonder if they don’t make mistakes in this 
direction sometimes! I am sure my pees 
will never use all the pollen they store. 

Lucy A. Witkin, Farwell, Mich. 


We hope our friend ere this meets her 


eve will have had ample proof that) such 
a thing aS too much brood is impossible, 
i.e. if there be honey to gather, and we 
have sometimes thought a powerful colo- 
ny of Italians would almost store honey 
when there was none. If acolony should 
contain an unusual number of bees atter 
the season of surplus we should make 
them raise queens and divide them in the 
tall into two or even three stocks. We 
should preter that each stock contained 
plenty of bees however. (See prepara 
tions for winter in next number. ) 

No, §6.—I went to Kentucky three weeks 
since and brought home §5 hives of bees, I ain 
now in afew days going to risk shipping 100 
or more hives of bees to Gallup’s neighbor- 
hood for the fall pasture. Will I lose the 
whole thing’? The **Gleaning’s system’’ is my 
hobby now. R. Wiixkin, Cadiz, O. 

May all manner of success attend friend 
W., although we have great fears that his 
project may end no better than ours did 
several years ago, viz: We carried a doz- 
en stocks and set them in a buckwheat 
field where they made the air resound with 
their busy hum, but while they came near 
starvation, their companions at home 
had gathered nearly enough for winter. 

No. 87.—I_ lost all of my bees last winter. 
Now I know of aswarm in an old box hive 
that I am going to get to-night and bring 
home, Shall I transfer them this late? I 
think it will do, but my wife tries to discour- 
ageme. What ait Novice? 

NTER, Manchester, Mich. 

July 3d, iste 


Transferring can be done at almost any 
season,but a hot day in July and the hive 
full of ‘honey would be almost sure to re- 
sult in a general sticky muss. Don't do 
it unless your wife agrees, and further 
more agrees to help. Itis almost, wo- 
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man’s wi and if you and she both can 
save all the comb containing brood, and 
yet them into frames without breaking the 
heavy combs of honey and having it run 
all about we shall think you both quite 
skillful. Save out the heaviest combs of 
honey for yourself unless honey should 
fail when you will be obliged to feed it 
back. Please report your success. 

No. 88.—Your notion of making at least ten 
stands contribute to the making of one new 
one coincides exactly with my opinion. Hon- 
ey and swarms don’t go together. You prac- 
tice on Bonaparte’s rule—of havin <> over- 
whelining force at the right time and pl ace, 

Yours, &c., J. B. ba Aad at 
Red Hill, Mo. 

Thank you Mr. 'T. for the illustration. 
Could we have had “an overwhelming 
force’ June Ist. in all our hives, we 
should have had more than only one ton 
of honey from fifty-six colonies; however 
should there be no fall pasturage, we feel 
impatient to see if we cannot do better 
through another winter. Twenty-five col- 
onies with extra queens and plenty « 
pollen we feel sure would have done far 
better than the fifty-six. 

No, §.—Some time since I wrote you how 
I thought handles or recesses were cut in 
hoard for the fingers, by the circular saw. I 
have just seen the arrangement, which is a 
saw about six inches i in diameter with a wab- 
bling motion; this is got by slitting a one 
inch pine wheel at an angle and placed inside 
collars. KR. H. DIXON, Canadaigua, N. Y 

Thanks, friend D. We have never made 
any such cuts in our hives, because we 
have found them quite easy to handle by 
taking hold under the lower edge, (we nev- 
er carry the hottom boards with them.) 
It has been said they would sting the fin- 
vers, but such has not been our experi- 
ence, 

~o7—-_ > 

Photo. of our Apiary (8x10 size) is vow 
ready to mail and will be sent on receipt 
of 30¢. Or to any subseriber sending us 
one new name besides hisown, Of course 
rame names Cannot be counted twice. 
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Rasestheibiiiets will be ree eived at 10 « cents 
per line each insertion, cash in advance: 
and we require that every Advertiser satisfies 
us of his responsibility and intention to do 
all that he agrees, and that his goods are 
really worth the price asked for them. 


| ONEY JARS.- One th. per gross, $5.75: 
corks, 60 cts. Two ths. per gross, $8.7 70 ; 
corks, W cents. _ Other styles furnished if 


desired. Annee, 
N BROS., Oberlin, ©. 


r na E PRICE FOR IT. ALIAN QUEENS 
_ after the Ist of August, will be for 
reas A oe go cin 

Jarranted Queen 
7-8 § SHAW & & SON, Chatham Center, 
. E. DAN TELS, ‘Lodi, 
Medina Co., 0 ° 


TERY CONVENIENT Queen Cages for 
shipp ping, introducing or hatching cells 
on the **Nursery plan.’’ Printed directions 
pasted on each case. cack extra or $1.00 
doz. mail 2 cts. ey extra. 
wee ee ROOT & CO. 








